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Editor's  Message 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  role  played  by  The  Keynoter  is  as  a  permanent 
source  of  reference  for  scholars  and  collectors.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  bring  you 
Bruce  Buchanan's  compilation  of  campaign  memorabilia  from  President  Clinton's 
Arkansas  years.  In  that  same  spirit,  I  need  to  make  a  few  corrections  on  items 
mistakenly  identified  in  recent  issues.  The  most  glaring  error  is  from  the  last  issue 
(Volume  93,  Number  2  -  The  Adams  Family).  On  page  15,  three  ribbons  appear  over 
the  caption  "J.  Q.  Adams  memorial  ribbons".  The  ribbon  in  the  center  is  not  an 
Adams  item.  It  pictures  Martin  Van  Buren.  Those  short,  balding  presidents  all  look 
alike,  you  know.  My  deep  apologies  to  all  readers  and  my  thanks  to  the  several  APIC 
members  who  wrote  in  (some  courteously,  others  less  so)  to  point  out  the  error. 

In  the  issue  before  that  (Volume  93,  Number  1  -  Lyndon  Johnson),  active 
APIC  member  Marshall  Levin  spotted  some  items  which  he  felt  needed  further 
explanation.  Page  19  pictures  a  button  reading  "Tell  It  To  LBJ".  This  button  was 
grouped  with  campaign  items  but  Levin  indicates  that  it  was  an  anti- Vietnam  protest 
button.  On  page  31  is  a  button  reading  "Down  with  the  Coronation."  Although  some 
collectors  consider  this  an  anti-LBJ  piece,  Levin  suggests  that  it  was  produced  at 
California's  hotbed  of  protest  at  Berkeley  in  the  early  Fifties  to  protest  the  installation 
of  the  Shah  of  Iran  by  the  CIA.  Finally,  on  page  36  is  a  button  reading  "Lucy  for 
Secretary  of  Defense"  which  the  article  notes  having  been  used  by  protestors  as  a 
sneering  reference  to  LBJ's  daughter,  Luci  Baines  Johnson.  Levin  correctly  points  out 
that  this  button  was  issued  by  "Peanuts"  cartoonist  Charles  Schultz  as  part  of  a 
"Charlie  Brown  for  President"  set.  I  can,  however,  attest  from  personal  experience 
that  these  buttons  were  adapted  by  protestors  and  worn  at  anti-Vietnam 
demonstrations. 

Tab  specialist  Robert  Warren  also  pointed  out  the  total  lack  of  tabs  in  the  LBJ 
issue.  Given  the  quantity  of  material  we  were  trying  to  cover  and  the  facts  that  we  ran 
eight  extra  pages,  could  only  include  a  smattering  of  protest  items  and  dropped 
inaugural  items  completely,  I  don't  feel  too  guilty  about  it.  He  makes  a  valid  point, 
however,  and  I  promise  a  special  piece  on  LBJ  tabs  in  a  future  issue.  Those  tabs  may 
be  humble  little  items  but  they  tell  the  story  as  well  as  any  button  and  no  one  has  ever 
issued  a  fake  tab. 

Thanks  to  all  the  alert  readers  of  The  Keynote)-  for  sharing  their  knowledge. 
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CLINTON  IN 
ARKANSAS 

By  Bruce  E.  Buchanan 


Many  APIC  members  have  asked  me  whether 
it's  true  that  President  Clinton  is  a  political 
button  collector.  I  can  verify  that  the  President 
is  a  collector.  In  August  1992,  the  Clintons 
attended  the  First  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Little  Rock  where  Hillary  and  Chelsea  (as  well 
as  myself)  are  members.  After  the  service,  I 
spoke  to  then-Governor  Clinton  for  several 
minutes  and  told  him  that  I  collected  political 
buttons.  He  volunteered  that  he  also  collected 
political  buttons  and  had  just  received  a  Bryan 
button  as  a  birthday  present.  Clinton  said  that 
his  oldest  item  was  a  Lincoln  ribbon.  His 
collection  of  political  buttons  was  shown  in  large 
picture  frames  on  several  television  news 
programs  and  magazine  articles  during  his  last 
days  in  the  governor's  mansion. 


CLINTON 

FOR  CONGRESS 


1974  Congressional  cloth  patch  (2) 


1974  Congressional  button  (1) 


President  Clinton's  political  career  has  spanned  the 
last  two  decades  in  Arkansas,  during  which  time  he  was 
a  candidate  for  state  office  in  17  elections  (primaries, 
runoffs,  and  general  elections). 

Upon  graduation  from  Yale  Law  School  in  1973, 
Clinton  returned  to  his  native  state,  Arkansas,  to 
become  a  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Arkansas 
in  Fayetteville.  In  1974,  Clinton  made  his  first  political 
run  for  office  when  he  ran  for  Congress  in  the  3d 
District.  In  the  Democratic  primary,  Clinton  received 
44%  of  the  vote  while  Gene  Rainwater  received  26%, 
David  Stewart  25%,  and  James  Scanlon  5%.  Under 
Arkansas  law,  a  runoff  was  required  due  to  no  candidate 
receiving  a  majority  of  the  vote  and  in  the  runoff, 
Clinton  defeated  Rainwater  69%  to  31%.  In  the  general 
election  in  a  heavily  Republican  district,  the  Republican 
incumbent,  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt,  beat  Clinton 
52%  to  48%.  In  Hammerschmidt's  26  year 
Congressional  career,  this  was  his  closest  margin  of 
victory. 

Clinton's  first  political  button  was  a  2-inch  button 
with  white  letters,  which  simply  said  "Clinton  for 
Congress"  (1).  It  is  extremely  rare.  A  similar  cloth 
sticker  (2),  which  is  2-3/4  inches  was  also  used  in  the 
campaign  and  it  is  very  rare.  A  beautiful  cardboard 
picture  poster  (front  cover)  was  printed  and  it  is  one  of 
the  best  of  Clinton's  pre-presidential  political  items. 
Another  picture  poster,  on  glossy  paper  (4),  was  used 
and  this  particular  one  is  autographed  by  many 
individuals,  presumably  campaign  workers.  One 
autograph  is  "Hillary".  Another  poster,  "Bill  Clinton 
Congress,"  (5)  is  shown  in  the  attached  photograph  of  a 
campaign  rally.  All  of  the  posters  are  extremely  rare.  A 
bumper  sticker  "Bill  Clinton  Congress"  (6)  was  used. 
The  Benton  County  Democratic  Committee  mailed  to 
each  registered  voter  a  "Democratic  Profile  1974"  (7) 
which  included  Clinton. 

After  returning  to  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  Clinton  made  his  first  statewide  race  in  1976 
when  he  ran  lor  Attorney  General.  Clinton  defeated 
George  Jernigan  (who  is  now  the  Chairman  of  the 
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1974  Campaign  rally  with  poster  (5) 


Democratic  Party  in  Arkansas)  and  Clarence  Cash  in  the 
Democratic  Primary  by  a  margin  of  569?  to  23*7  to  19%, 
respectively.  Clinton  did  not  face  any  Republican 
opposition  in  the  general  election.  One  button  (8)  was 
used  in  the  campaign  although  it  does  not  state 
Attorney  General.  I  am  told  President  Clinton  has  one 
in  his  personal  collection  that  states  "Attorney  General" 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  this  information.  At 
least  two  posters,  a  blue  cardboard  poster  "Clinton 
Attorney  General"  (9)  and  a  black  and  white  glossy 
paper  poster  (10)  were  printed  for  the  campaign.  Both 
are  extremely  rare.  Other  paper  items  from  the  1976 
primary  included  a  postcard  (11),  brochure  (12),  and 
palm  card  (13).  All  are  very  rare. 

On  March  6,  1978,  Clinton  announced  his 
candidacy  for  Governor  after  then-Governor  David 
Pryor  decided  to  run  for  the  open  U.S.  Senate  seat. 
Clinton  defeated  four  other  candidates,  Joe  Woodward, 
Frank  Lady,  Randall  Mathis,  and  Monroe  Schwarzlose 
in  the  Democratic  primary.  Clinton  received  60%  of  the 
vote.  In  the  general  election,  Clinton  defeated  Lynn 
Lowe  by  a  margin  of  63%  to  37%.  Two  buttons  (14A) 
and  (14B)  were  distributed,  which  are  almost  identical  - 
1-1/2  inches  and  dark  blue  with  the  star  design  being 
red,  white,  and  blue.  The  only  difference  is  the  size  of 
the  print  for  the  name  "Clinton."  Both  are  fairly  rare. 
Two  picture  postcards  (15)  were  utilized  in  the 
campaign  with  the  one  used  in  the  primary  election 
having  a  black  and  white  photograph  of  Clinton  while 
the  general  election  postcard  has  a  blue-tinted 
photograph.  A  palm  card  that  states  "Clinton  for 
Governor"  (16)  was  also  distributed.  The  postcards  and 
palm  card  are  rare.  An  interesting  note  on  the  postcards 
as  well  as  other  literature  is  the  listing  of  Mack  McLarty 
as  campaign  treasurer.  McLarty  is  now  President 
Clinton's  chief-of-staff.  A  beautiful  campaign  brochure 
(17)  was  utilized  as  well  as  a  campaign  flyer  (quoting 
Clinton's  announcement  of  his  candidacy  for  Governor), 
poster  (19),  a  campaign  cap  (20)  and  bumper  sticker, 
"Clinton  for  Arkansas"  (21).  One  picture  button,  which 
is  a  badge-a-minit,  was  made  and  is  extremely  rare. 
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ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Paid  by  Ai k aniai  for  Clinton  Committer-  Waiter  Deroeck.  Chairman 


1976  Poster  (9) 
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ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


1976  Postcard  (11) 
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Bumper  sticker  (21) 
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BILL  CLINTON  for  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
"character,  competence,  &  concern" 

*  Born  in  Hope,  Arkansas;  Graduate  of  Hot  Springs  High  School 

*  B.S.,  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

*  Rhodes  Scholar 

*  Law  Degree,  Yale  Law  School 

*  Private  practice  of  law,  Fayetteville 

*  Instructor  of  Criminal  Justice  Administration,  University  of  New  Haven 

*  Instructor  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Law  Enforcement,  UALR 

it  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville 

*  Democratic  Nominee  for  Congress,  3rd  District,  1974 

*  Chairman,  Arkansas  Democratic  Party  Affirmative  Action  Committee 

*  Chairman  of  Board,  Arkansas  Housing  Development  Corporation 

*  Member,  Fayetteville  Jaycees        *  Baptist 
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CLINTON 


1976  Campaign  button  (8) 


Two  slightly  different  1978  buttons  (14A  and  14B) 
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ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


1976  Palm  card  (13) 


1978  Palm  card  (16) 


VOTE 
FOR 
BILL 
CLINTON 

A  Governor  For  All  Ark  an  sans 


Bill  Clinton? 

hes  trying  to 
reach  all  ot  u 
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1974  Congressional  poster 
autographed  by  volunteers 
(including  "Hillary") 


1982  Palm  card  (24) 
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At  Clinton's  1979  Inaugural,  there  was  a  lapel  pin 
(22)  introduced,  which  utilized  the  same  star  design  as 
from  his  1978  campaign.  This  lapel  pin  is  extremely 
rare.  The  pin  was  later  utilized  as  a  staff  pin  in  1979- 
1980  as  well  as  in  Clinton's  1980  re-election  campaign. 

In  1980,  Clinton  ran  for  re-election  to  another  two- 
vear  term.  In  the  primary,  Clinton  was  opposed  by 
turkev  farmer,  Monroe  Schwarzlose,  who  received  31% 
of  the  vote.  In  the  general  election,  businessman  Frank 
White  defeated  Clinton  52%  to  48%.  Political  pundits 
blamed  Clinton's  defeat  on  the  problems  created  by  the 
placement  of  Cuban  immigrants  at  Fort  Chaffee, 
Arkansas  by  the  Carter  administration,  an  increase  in 
the  vehicle  registration  tax,  and  Hillary's  use  of  her 
maiden  name,  Rodham,  rather  than  her  married  name. 
The  same  buttons  were  used  as  had  been  used  in  1978. 
Apparently,  few  paper  items  were  used  in  the  re- 
election campaign. 

In  1982,  Clinton  made  his  first  comback  when  he 


sought  to  recapture  the  Governor's  seat.  In  the  primary, 
Clinton  received  42%  of  the  vote,  Joe  Purcell  29%,  Jim 
Guy  Tucker  (who  became  Governor  upon  Clinton's 
resignation  in  December  1922)  23%,  Kim  Hendren  4%, 
and  Schwarzlose  2%.  In  the  runoff,  Clinton  defeated 
Purcell  by  a  margin  of  54%  to  46%.  In  a  rematch  of  the 
1980  general  election,  Clinton  received  55%  to  White's 
45%.  A  postcard  (23),  palm  card  (24),  and  brochure 
were  used  in  the  1982  campaign.  None  are  particularly 
rare.  One  button  (26)  was  used  -  "Clinton-Governor."  It 
is  2-inches  and  is  primarily  blue  with  red  stripes.  The 
button  has  two  types  of  back  -  the  straight  pin  back  was 
used  in  the  primary  while  the  safety  pin  back  was  used 
in  the  general  election.  Another  button  (27)  is  an 
unpeeled  banana  that  refers  to  Governor  Frank  White 
signing  the  Creation  Science  bill  without  reading  it. 
Several  anti-White  bumper  stickers  were  issued  - 
"Repeel  Frank  White",  "Have  you  paid  your  Arkansas 
Power  &  White  bill  lately",  and  "Will  Rogers  Never  Met 


GOVERNOR 


1982  Window  sticker  (29) 
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1986  Tote  bag  (46) 
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BILL 
CLINTON 


GOVERNOR 

FOR  ARKANSAS 


Brochure  from  Clinton's 
1984  re-election  campaign  for 
governor. 


Frank  White"  (28).  Number  twenty-six  is  the  most 
common  of  the  pre-presidential  Clinton  buttons.  Two 
window  stickers  (29)  and  (30)  and  a  cardboard  poster 

(31)  were  also  used  -  all  are  blue  with  red  stripes.  One 
additional  item  was  a  western  tie  with  a  button  on  it  that 
said,  "Tie  It  Up  For  Governor  Clinton." 

In  1984,  Clinton  easily  won  renomination  as 
Governor  defeating  Lonnie  Turner,  Kermit  Moss,  and 
Schwarzlose  in  the  primary  with  64%  of  the  vote.  In  the 
general  election,  Clinton  handily  defeated  Woody 
Freeman  by  a  margin  of  63%  to  37%.  In  1984,  Clinton 
utilized  the  same  basic  button  as  1982.  A  picture  pin 

(32)  was  made  by  the  Crawford  County  Young 
Democrats  and  is  extremely  rare.  A  postcard  (33)  and  a 
brochure  (34)  were  distributed.  Also,  a  cardboard  visor 
(35)  was  distributed  at  an  Arkansas  Razorback  football 
game.  Another  campaign  hat  (36)  was  used. 

In  1986,  Clinton  became  40  years  old  and  a  party 
was  held  in  his  honor  in  Little  Rock  to  commemorate 
the  occasion  and  as  a  fund-raiser.  An  invitation  was 
mailed  which  included  an  order  form  for  a  button,  t- 
shirt,  and  poster.  The  button  (38),  poster,  and  t-shirts 
were  distributed  at  the  party.  The  button  is  fairly 
common  while  the  poster  is  extremely  rare. 

Also,  in  1986,  Clinton  ran  for  re-election  to  a  four 
year  term.  (The  state  constitution  had  been  changed, 
effective  1986,  for  all  constitutional  offices  to  be  4  year 
terms.)  In  the  primary,  Clinton  defeated  former 
Governor  Orval  Faubus  by  a  margin  of  61%  to  33%  with 
the  remaining  6%  to  Dean  Godsby.  Clinton  again  faced 
Frank  White  in  the  general  election  and  easily  defeated 
him,  64%  to  36%.  Due  to  White's  continual  criticism  of 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,  the  state  Democratic  party 
made  a  button  (40)  stating  "Frank  for  First  Lady."  It  is 
extremely  rare.  The  campaign  changed  the  basic 
political  button  from  blue  with  red  stripes  to  red  with 
blue  stripes  although  it  continued  to  state  "Clinton 
Governor"  and  has  the  same  design  (41).  In  addition, 
the  blue  buttons  (26)  were  still  available  at  the 
headquarters  -  presumably  leftovers  from  the  1984 
campaign.  The  campaign  also  had  a  cardboard  poster 
(42),  a  postcard  (43),  a  palm  card  (44),  a  brochure  (45), 
and  a  tote  bag  (46). 

In  1987,  Clinton  considered  running  for  President 
and  made  many  out-of-state  trips  to  explore  the 
possibility.  Ultimately,  Clinton  declined  to  seek  the 
Democratic  nomination  and,  in  doing  so,  noted  he  had 
been  in  15  elections  over  the  period  of  1974-1986. 
Afterwards,  a  lapel  pin  was  made  -  "Bill  Clinton  15 
Elections  1974-1986"  (Fifteen  elections  include 
primaries,  runoffs,  and  general  elections)  (47). 

After  Clinton's  long  nominating  speech  for 
Governor  Michael  Dukakis  at  the  1988  Democratic 
National  Convention,  Johnny  Carson  made  many  jokes 
about  Clinton's  speech.  Thereafter,  Clinton  was  invited 
onto  the  Tonight  Show  where  he  made  his  second 
"comeback"  playing  his  saxophone  with  the  band.  A 
button  (48)  was  printed  for  this  occasion  and  is 
extremely  rare. 
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Button  from  Clinton's  "comeback"  appearance  on 
NBC's  Tonight  Show  (48) 

##  •■  BILL  CLINTON—? 

; 15  / 

(elections/ 

1979  Inaugural  pin  (22)  1987  Lapel  pin  (47) 


Arkansas  And  Clinton. 
A  Partnership  That's  Working. 

1990  Postcard  (51) 


1984  Button  issued  by  the 
Crawford  County  Young  Democrats  (32) 
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Claim  Tomorrow 
For  Arkansas  . . . 


Re- Elect 

Governor  Clinton 


1986  Campaign  brochure  (45) 


CLINTON 

wmmmm 


GOVERNOR 


1982  Button  (26) 


BILL  CLINTON  IS 


August  19.  1986 
1986  Fund  raiser  button  (38) 

FRANK 
for 
First  Lady 

1986  Anti-Frank  White  button  (40) 
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1986  Campaign  button  (41) 
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CLINTON 


GOVERNOR 
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1982  Cardboard  poster  (31) 
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In  1990,  Clinton  faced  his  first  serious  opposition  in 
the  Democratic  primary  since  1982  when  he  faced  Tom 
McRae  as  well  as  four  others,  Jerry  Tolliver,  Joe 
Holmes.  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Cyrus  Young.  Clinton 
won  the  primary  by  a  margin  of  55%  to  39%  over 
McRae.  In  the  general  election,  Clinton  defeated 
Sheffield  Nelson  58%  to  42%.  A  new  button  (49)  was 
made  for  the  1990  campaign  after  I  urged  Bruce 
Lindsev.  the  campaign  treasurer,  to  include  a  year  on 
the  buttons.  It  is  extremely  rare.  Paper  items  included 
two  postcards,  (50)  and  (51),  a  palm  card  (52),  a 
brochure,  a  window  sticker  (54),  and  a  small  sticker 
(55).  A  poster  (56)  in  two  sizes  was  used  as  well  as  a 
campaign  t-shirt  (57).  A  yo-yo  (58)  was  also  made  by  a 
supporter  of  his  re-election.  The  state  Democratic  Party 
made  an  anti-Sheffield  Nelson  button  (59)  which  states 
"Don't  Get  Burned  by  Captain  Flame!"  Nelson  was  a 
former  president  of  a  gas  company  whose  company  logo 
was  a  flame.  The  button  is  extremely  rare.  The 
Democratic  Party  also  created  a  coaster  (60)  which  is  an 
elephant  labeled  "1990  Arkansas  Republican"  carrying  a 
sign  saying  "Vote  Democratic."  For  an  Arkansas 
Razorback  football  game,  a  headband  with  "boppers" 
that  read  "Clinton  Governor"  and  "Arkansas"  was 
created  (61).  Two  other  items  were  a  tote  bag  and  a 
watch. 

Two  lapel  pins  (62)  and  (63)  were  used  as  staff  pins 
although  #62  is  an  AIDC  (Arkansas  Industrial 
Development  Commission)  pin  which  Clinton  adopted 
to  promote  the  state.  A  staff  pin  (63)  was  used  after 
1983. 

One  Final  item  is  a  clothes  pin  (64),  which  says 
"Compliments  of  Bill  Clinton  Governor."  I  am 
uncertain  as  to  when  it  was  distributed  or  if  it  was  a 
campaign  item  or  a  souvenir  from  the  Governor's 
Office. 

Overall,  there  are  many  different  paper  items  from 
Clinton's  pre-presidential  campaigns  but  few  buttons. 
Most  of  the  buttons  and  paper  items  are  scarce  even  in 
Arkansas.  * 
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1982  Window  sticker  (30) 


ON  NOV.  6,  1990 

VOTE  FOR 
DEMOCRAT 

BILL 
CLINTON 

A  Governor  For  All  Arkansans 


1990  Palm  card  (52) 


CLINTON 


ON  MAY  27,  1986 

VOTE  FOR 
DEMOCRAT 

BILL 
CLINTON 

A  Governor  For  All  Arkansans 


GOVERNOR 


1986  Palm  card  (44) 
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1978  postcard  (15) 

1990  Anti-Sheffield  Nelson  button  (59) 


1990  Pro-Clinton  coaster  (60)  1990  Campaign  button  (49) 
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Let's  Keep  Arkansas  Moving  Forward 
With  Governor  Bill  Clinton 


1986  postcard  (43) 
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More  Jobs 
For  More 
Arkansans 

"Everywhere  I  go,  people  tell  me  they're 
concerned  about  jobs.  As  governor,  I 
worked  hard  and  successfully  to  bring 
more  jobs  to  Arkansas  and  I  will  again.  " 

"Affordable  utility  rates  are  vital  to  our 
economic  growth.  III  fight  to  hold  the  line 
on  utility  rates. " 

"A  sound  education  system  is'  essential  if 
we  are  to  attract  the  jobs  of  today  and 
compete  for  the  jobs  of  tomorrow.  I  will 
continue  to  work  for  better  education  for 
all  Arkansans. "  sp^      *  . 


1982  Campaign  postcard  (23) 


CLINTON 


GOVERNOR 
1990 


1990  Campaign  sticker  (55) 


1990  Window  sticker  (54) 
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BRYAN  AND  THE 
OHIO  HORSE  SHOE 

By  Norman  Lowenstern 

In  1908  the  Democratic  faithful  gathered  at  their 
national  convention  in  Denver,  Colorado.  It  was  the 
first  time  a  national  convention  had  ever  been  held  in  a 
Western  state  and  it  came  as  no  surprise  that  the  party 
once  again  turned  to  the  champion  of  the  West,  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  Pictured  here  is  one  of  the  most 
unusual  items  from  1908;  the  Ohio  Horse  Shoe.  The 
Ohio  Horse  Shoe  was  made  by  Ohio's  convention 
delegates  and  presented  to  Bryan  in  Nebraska  as  the 
delegates  returned  home.  A  button  and  a  card  picturing 
the  Ohio  Horse  Shoe  were  produced.  On  the  reverse  of 
the  card  was  the  story  of  this  unusual  political  item. 

The  story  is  reproduced  exactly  below,  complete 
with  terms  no  doubt  familiar  to  the  horse-owning 
delegates  of  1908. 

"History  -  Ohio  Horse  Shoe  -  1908.  Wood  in  Horse 
Shoe  from  Williams  County,  Ohio.  Wood  in  Cross  and 
Crown  from  Van  Wert  County,  Ohio.  Buckeyes  and 
thorns  from  Paulding  County,  Ohio.  The  three  counties 


above  mentioned  were  named  in  honor  of  the  captors  of 
Major  Andre.  The  buckeyes,  46  in  number,  represent 
Ohio's  Delegates  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Denver,  Colorado,  July  7th,  A.D.  1908. 
The  four  on  the  toe  calk  represent  the  delegates  at 
large,  while  those  at  either  side,  numbering  from  the 
front  or  upper  part  of  the  shoe,  represent  the  delegates 
from  districts  numbering  from  one  to  nineteen 
inclusive,  which,  with  districts  number  twenty  and 
twenty-one  on  the  heel  calk  complete  Ohio's 
representation,  the  name  of  each  delegate  being 
engraved  on  the  plate  near  the  buckeye.  The  picture  of 
Mr.  Bryan  surrounded  by  the  American  flag  with  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  cross  of  gold  below  are  significant 
features  of  the  emblem  on  which  comment  is 
unnecessary.  The  wish  of  the  donors  is  that  the  luck 
symbolized  by  the  horse  shoe  be  verified.  Presented  to 
Mr.  Bryan  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  by  the  Ohio 
delegation,  July  11,  1908."* 
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For  years  an  unusual  button  has  floated  about 
political  americana  circles.  It  was  obviously  from  the 
first  half  of  the  century  and  carried  four  names,  each  of 
which  was  significant  to  those  interested  in  American 
political  history.  The  button  reads 
"Wilson/Kennedy/Smith/DeWitt."  Could  it  be  a  button 
for  Woodrow  Wilson?  Al  Smith?  Jack  Kennedy? 
Perhaps  the  DeWitt  could  even  be  APIC  pioneer  J. 
Doyle  Dewitt? 

Former  APIC  president  Robert  Fi  at  kin  recently 
discovered  an  item  that  finally  tells  the  story.  Pictured 
below  is  a  button  and  ribbon  for  "The  Progressive 
Democratic  Ticket"  from  Pennsylvania's  1938  election. 


It  boosts  senate  candidate  S.  Davis  Wilson, 
gubernatorial  candidate  Thomas  Kennedy,  lieutenant- 
gubernatorial  candidate  Ralph  H.  Smith  and  candidate 
for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  Edith  B.  DeWitt.  Nol 
quite  the  blockbuster  button  some  had  hoped  but  a 
solid  piece,  nonetheless,  for  those  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  Keystone  state. 

Also  pictured  below  is  a  recently  discovered  1852 
ribbon  for  Franklin  Pierce.  Given  the  rarity  of  Pierce 
material  in  general,  to  find  an  item  carrying  a  picture 
of  the  candidate  along  with  the  year  and  office  is  a 
major  find. 


THE 
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FOR  PRESIDENT, 
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Joseph  G.  Cannon  of  Illinois  was  the  living  symbol 
of  America's  "Gilded  Age  of  Prosperity."  As 
Congressman  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  he  showed 
himself  to  be  a  staunch  defender  of  the  basic,  eternally 
valid  tenets  of  the  American  Creed:  rugged 
individualism,  initiative,  and  self-reliance. 

With  his  concept  of  America  assailed  from  every 
side  by  progressives  and  reformers,  Joseph  Cannon 
offered  the  conservative  element  of  his  party  an 
alternative  candidate  in  the  election  of  1908.  Failing  in 
this,  he  succeeded  in  curtailing  the  Republican 
insurgence  by  controlling  the  National  Convention  in 
Chicago. 

Cannon's  concept  of  America  and  his  political  views 
were  a  product  of  the  frontier.  He  had  been  born  in 
New  Garden,  North  Carolina,  on  May  7,  1836,  of 
Quaker  parents.  Like  many  other  Quakers,  the  elder 
Cannon  had  become  increasingly  unhappy  concerning 
the  issues  of  slavery  and  moved  his  family  west  by  way  of 
the  National  Road  to  settle  in  the  Walnut  Bottoms  of  the 
Wabash  River  Valley.  There  young  Cannon  grew  to 
manhood,  was  educated,  and  formed  the  frontier 
oriented  opinions  that  would  remain  with  him 
throughout  his  long  career. 

Cannon's  long  career  of  public  service  began  in 
1860  when  he  ran  for  prosecuting  attorney  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  He  served  well  in  the  office  and  was 
repaid  by  being  sent  to  Congress  by  the  corn  farmers  of 
the  Wabash  Valley  in  the  Republican  sweep  of  1872. 
Cannon  served  as  their  representative  until  his 
retirement  in  1923. 

While  in  Congress,  Cannon  carefully  cultivated  a 
"hayseed"  appearance  and  a  coarseness  representative 
of  his  frontier  origins.  "For  every  man  or  woman  who 
shuddered  at  such  coarseness  there  were  other  who 
cheered  him  for  keeping  alive  the  strong  mannerisms  of 
the  heroic  age  of  pioneers."  As  de  Alva  Stanwood, 
historian  of  Congress,  stated,  "With  the  possible 
exc  eption  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  no  one  entertained 
the  House  better." 

He  entertained  the  Nation  too.  He  was  what 
newspaper  men  would  today  refer  to  as  "good  copy." 
He  was  America  incarnate.  He  had  no  use  for  urban 


'UNCLE  JOE' 
CANNON  FOR 
PRESIDENT 

By  John  Bowen 

rhetoric.  He  was  the  country  hick  who  could  best  the 
city  slicker  every  time.  "He  was  plain,  unvarnished,  and 
sincere;  he  was  among  orators  what  the  primitive  is 
among  painters,"  Shelby  Cullom  wrote  in  1905. 

This  was  the  man  who  became  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  1903,  who  represented  a  majority  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  symbolized  the  mainstream  of 
Republican  thought  in  the  1908  Convention. 

Cannon's  friend,  President  William  McKinley,  had 
represented  the  mainstream  of  Republicanism  at  one 
time;  Roosevelt  had  represented  it  too  when  he  carried 
on  the  martyred  President's  programs.  But  in  1903 
Roosevelt  became  more  independent — independent  of 
McKinley's  programs,  and  independent  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  Gilded  Age  Republicanism.  It  was  Roosevelt's 
abandonment  of  the  party  ideas  and  subsequent  union 
with  the  progressives  that  caused  Joseph  Cannon's 
"presidential  bee"  to  begin  buzzing. 

Cannon's  path  was  clear  to  him.  If  he  were  to 
preserve  America,  he  must  openly  oppose  the  ideas  that 
were  assailing  her.  He  could  only  mount  a  defensive 
action  from  Capitol  Hill  and  the  Speaker's  Chair.  He 
had  done  so  for  five  years.  He  now  sought  higher 
ground  from  which  to  mount  an  offensive  attack.  He 
would  launch  his  attack  on  reformers  and  progressives 
from  the  White  House.  Now  all  that  was  left  was  to  take 
this  high  ground.  Cannon  had  to  extend  his  "tyranny" 
to  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government.  All  that 
stood  in  the  way  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his 
popularity. 

Roosevelt  had  served  out  more  than  half  of 
McKinley's  second  term  and  had  been  elected  in  his 
own  right  in  1904  in  a  rather  one-sided  race  against  the 
lackluster  candidacy  of  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker.  The 
question  that  Cannon  waited  to  be  answered  was 
whether  Roosevelt  planned  to  run  for  a  tradition- 
breaking  third  term.  Cannon  was  humble  enough  to 
assume  that  it  would  be  fruitless  to  battle  Roosevelt  for 
the  nomination.  All  Roosevelt  had  to  do  was  announce 
that  he  wanted  it  and  the  nomination  was  his.  Cannon's 
entry  would  only  serve  to  polarize  the  Party  and 
possibly  effect  a  Democratic  victory.  Cannon  decided 
that  if  Roosevelt  ran,  he  would  remain  silent  and 
continue  to  hand  the  president  legislative  defeats.  He 
planned  to  again  offer  himself  to  the  Party  at  the  1912 
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Convention. 

Cannon's  friends  in  Illinois  could  not  wait  that  long. 
William  B.  McKinley,  owner  of  the  Illinois  Trac  tion 
System  and  state  senator  from  Champaign,  gave  the 
"Draft  Cannon"  movement  a  push  by  calling  a 
conference  of  Cannon  supporters  in  January  of  1907. 

The  movement  to  which  McKinley  had  momentum 
began  in  1906  and  had  proved  somewhat  embarrassing 
to  Cannon.  This  embarrassment  is  manifested  in  an 
exchange  of  letters  brought  about  by  the  appearance  of 
a  political  cartoon.  Speaker  Cannon  wrote  to  Roosevelt: 

"A  cartoon  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  by 
Berryman.  It  showed  Cannon  standing  while  you  are 
represented  as  saying,  "You  will  be  president."  As  you 
know  this  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  I  am  only 
interested  with  the  welfare  of  the  party." 

Roosevelt  answered  two  days  later: 

"...Didn't  pay  any  heed.  My  dear  Mr.  Speaker, 
vou  need  never  waste  your  time  in  thinking  that  I  will 
misunderstand  you  or  that  I  will  give  you  so  much  as  a 
second  thought  to  any  kind  of  story  reflecting  on  you." 

Men  much  more  important  than  William  B. 
McKinley  had  expressed  interest  in  Cannon's  potential 
as  presidential  timber.  In  Cannon's  papers  from  1907 
there  is  much  correspondence  containing  assurances  of 
support  from  political  figures  of  the  time.  Many  were 
probably  insincere  in  nature,  but  nevertheless  made 
their  mark  on  the  presidential  ambitions  of  the  Speaker. 

Letters  of  support  began  arriving  in  1906  from 
party  functionaries  and  the  general  public  from  his 
home  state. 

Thomas  Hamer  of  Illinois  had  attended  a  dinner  of 
businessmen  in  Hoopeston  and  recounted  to  the 
Speaker:  "...your  name  was  not  only  mentioned  for 
president  but  was  received  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm." 
Some  of  his  supporters  were  more  direct  and  stronger 
in  their  feelings.  One  wrote:  "I  feel  you  are  entitled  to 
the  honor  of  being  nominated  and  if  you  are,  I  have  no 
doubt  vou  will  be  elected." 

And  some  were  more  informal:  "Say  Uncle  Joe,  the 
fellers  down  here  (in  St.  Louis)  are  hollering  for  you  for 
president,  especially  over  on  the  east  side." 

Some  letters  offered  discouragement,  and  some 
promised  support  in  return  for  patronage,  but  all 
apparently  added  to  Cannon's  feeling  he  had  grass 
roots  support. 

Cannon  had  been  answering  these  letters  in  much 
the  same  manner.  Most  included  the  statement, 
"Franklv,  the  presidential  bee  is  not  buzzing  in  my  ear." 

Cannon's  more  influential  supporters  warned  him 
that  keeping  a  low  profile  on  his  candidacy  was  fine, 
but,  "You  should  not  do  anything  or  say  anything  that 
would  give  the  people  the  idea  you  were  only  a  nominal 
candidate." 

The  Speaker  must  have  taken  this  advice  to  heart, 
for  in  a  letter  to  a  supporter  dated  May  9,  1907,  a 
change  began  taking  place  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
old  man  answered  his  supporters: 

"I  have  not  the  bee,  and  yet  in  my  judgment  would 
not  refuse  the  nomination  if  the  Convention  with 
reasonable  unanimity  tenders  it. 


Postcard 


There  seems  to  be  a  sentiment  in  Illinois  favorable 
to  be  in  connection  with  the  Presidency  and  a  desire  I 
should  receive  support  of  the  solid  delegation.  This  is 
an  expression  of  confidence.. ..that  I  appreciate." 

In  a  meeting  in  Springfield  on  the  same  date, 
Cannon  was  greeted  bv  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  as 
Roosevelt's  successor.  He  was  introduced  by  Speaker 
Edward  D.  Shurtliff  as  the  next  president  of  the  United 
States.  A  newspaper  article  reporting  the  meeting  noted 
that  "Uncle  Joe  didn't  seem  to  object  to  the 
Appellation." 

The  Speaker's  patience  with  Roosevelt's 
announcement  came  to  an  end  October  23,  1907,  with 
the  failure  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  and  the  brief  depression  that  it  spawned.  The 
panic  spread  to  other  Manhattan  banks  and  then  to 
banks  across  the  country. 

According  to  one  of  Cannon's  biographers, 
Cannon's  idea  of  a  prosperous  America  was 
disappearing  in  bank  runs,  and  for  that  Cannon  blamed 
Roosevelt  directly.  Roosevelt  and  the  rest  of  the  "damn 
reformers"  had  attacked  the  American  system  and  had 
destroyed  public  confidence  in  the  business  system;  now 
the  country  was  paying  the  price.  Cannon  saw  himself 
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as  the  savior  of  that  system;  "The  survival  of  American 
society  in  freedom  from  governmental  supervision  now 
demanded  opposition  to  Roosevelt  as  a  person." 

Cannon's  steps  came  quickly  now.  He  was  not 
waiting  for  the  Roosevelt  announcement.  On  October 
25,  1907,  the  Republican  Congressmen  from  Illinois 
met  in  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago  and  publicly  entered 
him  in  the  campaign.  Cannon's  close  friend  McKinley 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  canvass.  This  time  he 
w  ould  have  the  encouragement  of  the  Speaker. 

Cannon  next  needed  to  secure  a  solid  delegation 
from  his  own  state.  To  do  so,  he  had  to  interfere  in  state 
politics.  In  1904  the  voters  of  Illinois  had  voted  for  the 
introduction  of  a  direct  primary  system,  and  State 
Representative  John  Oglesby  was  chosen  to  draft  the 
legislation.  As  it  was  drawn  up  by  Oglesby,  it  provided 
that  the  nominees  for  every  state  office  should  be 
chosen  through  a  primary  election.  This  included 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention.  Cannon  was  sure 
that  if  the  delegates  were  selected  the  old  way,  through 
district  conventions,  he  would  have  their  support.  If  the 
bill  passed  unamended,  it  was  possible  that  a  strange  lot 
of  delegates  chosen  at  large  would  support  Roosevelt  or 
Roosevelt's  choice. 

Cannon's  man,  Charles  Hitch,  stayed  on  in 
Springfield  all  winter  despite  pressure  from  Roosevelt's 
Attorney  General.  When  the  final  vote  came,  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  passed  the  bill  intact  with  the 
Cannon  Amendment  excluding  convention  delegates 
from  the  primary.  Illinois  apparently  belonged  to 
"Uncle  Joe." 

With  his  victory  in  Illinois  and  Roosevelt's 
December  decision  not  to  run  for  a  third  term,  some  of 
Cannon's  peers  in  Congress  began  to  take  his  candidacy 
with  some  degrees  of  seriousness.  Senator  Benjamin 
"Pitchfork  Ben''  Tillman  (Dem.  S.C.)  stated  that  Cannon 
would  be  the  Party's  standard-bearer  in  1908. 
Congressmen  Olcott  of  California,  and  Fordney  and 


Denby  of  Michigan  agreed. 

As  the  Speaker  was  apparently  gaining  backing  for 
his  bid,  Roosevelt  maintained  a  prolonged  silence.  He 
still  represented  the  choice  of  the  party  even  though  he 
was  reported  to  have  said,  "...if  the  next  Republican 
Convention  nominates  me  and  adjourns,  it  will  have  to 
reassemble,  because  I  will  not  accept  the  nomination." 
Even  with  Roosevelt  voicing  such  statements,  a  third- 
term  movement  was  gaining  momentum,  as  can  be  seen 
by  the  lack  of  a  significant  number  of  favorite-son 
candidates. 

Roosevelt  no  longer  wanted  the  job.  In  order  to 
escape  the  possibility  of  a  Convention  nomination,  he 
threw  all  his  influence  to  a  man  he  felt  would  and  could 
carry  on  his  policies.  The  man  chosen  was  Judge 
William  Howard  Taft. 

The  effect  on  the  Speaker  was  immediate — Cannon 
w  as  elated.  The  American  people  would  never  stand  still 
for  that  type  of  behavior.  Roosevelt  could  suggest,  but 
that  was  not  what  he  had  done.  The  time  had  long  since 
passed  when  a  president  could  pick  his  successor.  That 
was  the  purpose  of  the  National  Convention.  Cannon 
was  on  his  way  to  the  White  House,  or  so  he  thought. 

Newspapers  in  Illinois  sent  renewed  messages  of 
support.  Even  organized  labor,  through  a  friend, 
approached  their  former  enemy:  "A  few  willing  labor 
representatives  in  Chicago  are  desirous  of  aiding  you  in 
your  Campaign  for  presidency.  They  suggest  the 
advisability  of. .getting  up  a  large  meeting  of  labor  men 
in  Danville. ..with  a  view  of  endorsing  your  candidacy 
and  repudiating  Mr.  Gompers." 

Everything  appeared  to  be  falling  into  place  for  the 
Speaker;  county  central  committees  began  pledging 
support,  along  with  Republican  officeholders  and 
newspapers.  However,  newspapers,  then  as  now,  are 
very  important  to  any  politician's  candidacy,  and  it  was 
the  newspapers  that  destroyed  Cannon's  chances  for  the 
Presidency. 
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Herman  Ridder,  the  owner  of  the  New  York  Staats- 
Zeitung,  and  president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  was  responsible  for  derailing 
Cannon's  movement.  Ridder  approached  the  Speaker 
concerning  the  effect  the  tariff  had  upon  the  price  of 
newsprint  and  the  possibility  of  his  assistance  in  either 
lowering  the  schedules  on  newsprint  or  dropping  duties 
totally.  There  was  already  a  bill  pending  in  Congress,  so 
all  that  was  needed  from  Speaker  Cannon  was  a  nod 
that  would  report  the  bill  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  on  to  the  House  floor.  In  return  for  this 
assistance,  the  major  newspapers  of  America  would 
guarantee  him  the  White  House  by  giving  him  united, 
country-wide  support. 

Cannon  remembered  replying  in  this  way: 

"Ridder,  when  I  was  a  boy.... I  read  a  certain 
book  about  a  certain  individual  that  took  another 
Individual  up  into  a  high  mountain  and. ...saying  to  him, 
"I  will  give  you  all  this,  "waving  his  arm  across  a  wide 
valley,  "if  you  will  fall  down  and  worship  me,"  when  he 
knew  he  did  not  own  a  God-damn  foot  of  it." 
Ridder  was  escorted  out. 

Cannon  later  had  the  bill  buried,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  effort  to  gain  the  nomination,  the  nation's 
newspapers  were  filled  with  "bricks  for  Cannon."  Prior 
to  this,  papers  had  remained  fairly  calm  while  the 
Speaker  had  ridden  roughshod  over  reform.  The 
Republican  papers  had  either  praised  him  or  ignored 
him,  and  Democratic  papers  attacked  him  just  because 
he  was  a  Republican. 

As  this  attack  was  mounting  in  intensity  and 
Cannon  started  hearing  discontent  from  the  inner  circle 
of  Republicanism,  Taft  gained  in  support.  Roosevelt's 
popularity  was  transferred  to  Taft,  and  he  went  into 
spring  with  a  canvass  showing  him  owning  four 
hundred  four  of  the  four  hundred  ninety-one  delegates 
needed  to  win.  Cannon  could  count  only  on  the  Illinois 
delegation,  and  that  was  shaken  when  two  delegates 
from  Chicago  announced  for  Taft. 

A  new  tactic  was  tried;  there  came  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Cannon's  campaign  manager  to  portray  the 
Speaker  as  an  "active  progressive"  and  great  friend  of 
Roosevelt.  Besides  being  a  shabby  move,  it  failed;  the 
people  simply  knew  better.  The  papers  had  done  their 
job,  for  early  in  June  of  1908,  just  a  few  days  before  the 
Chicago  Convention,  Cannon  was  informed  by  his  old 
friend  James  Sherman  that  Taft  was  in. 

W  illiam  Seidel  had  written  in  November  of  1907,  "If 
we  cannot  have  a  rapid-fire  gun  for  the  next  president, 
let  us  have  a  Cannon."  Now  in  June  of  1908,  Cannon 
knew  I  his  would  never  come  to  pass,  but  he  was  not  the 
type  of  man  to  give  up. 

"It  was  considered  unseemly  for  a  candidate  for 
president  to  attend  the  Convention,  so  Taft,  Hughes, 
Knox,  Foraker,  Fairbanks  and  even  Roosevelt  stayed 
away,  but  not  Speaker  Cannon."  He  arrived  in  Chicago 
oik  week  before  the  Convention  opened  and  spent  that 
time  being  treated  as  a  hero.  Most  of  the  delegates  were 
of  the  old  order;  professional  politicians  and  prosperous 
businessmen  who  had  a  stake  in  the  preservation  of 
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private  enterprise  from  government  intervention  and 
preferred  Cannon's  leadership  to  that  of  Roosevelt  or 
Taft.  Even  though  they  respected  the  old  man.  they 
conld  read  the  winds  of  public  opinion.  Those  winds 
were  blowing  toward  Taft,  not  Cannon.  Party  loyalty 
took  precedence  over  personal  loyaltv.  A  Republican 
must  be  elected.  A  split  in  the  party  conld  only  help 
Bryan  and  the  Democrats. 

Bv  now  the  Speaker  had  realized  his  presidential 
sun  had  set.  but  he  conld  still  bring  his  influence  to  bear 
and  play  a  major  role  in  the  convention.  His  plan  was 
two-fold — palm  off  on  Taft  a  running  mate  w  ho  held 
the  same  sentiments  as  he  and  the  conservative  element 
of  the  Party,  and  control  the  platform  on  which  Taft 
would  run.  If  he  conld  control  both  of  these  factors,  any 
president  from  his  party  conld  be  controlled  as  he  had 
previously  controlled  Roosevelt. 

The  Convention  opened  and  the  first  part  of 
Cannon's  battle  to  control  the  platform  began. 
Roosevelt's  man  on  the  Platform  Committee  was  Seth 
Low  .  Low  was  well  prepared  for  his  role.  He  had  been 
the  reform  Mayor  of  New  York  and  had  successfully 
bncked  power  structures  before,  but  nothing  conld  have 
prepared  him  for  his  match  w  ith  the  "Iron  Dnke"  of  the 
House.  Low  was  simply  overpowered  by  Cannon.  He 
and  the  other  progressives  were  fragmented  and  lacked 
a  central  leadership.  The  conservatives  had  Cannon. 

The  major  area  of  interest  for  both  Cannon  and 
Low  in  the  platform  fight  was  the  injunction  applving  to 
labor  unions.  It  was  the  rope  in  the  convention  tng  of 
war.  and  Cannon  had  maneuvered  so  he  conld  field 
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The  first  issue  of  Time  featured  Cannon  on  its  cover 


Cover  of  a  box  of  Joe  Cannon  cigars.  The  bottom  of 
this  box  is  pictured  on  the  back  cover  of  this  issue. 
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more  "pullers"  than  the  progressives. 

Long  before  the  Convention  began,  Cannon  had 
placed  Senator  Albert  Hopkins  (of  Illinois)  as  Chairman 
of  the  Platform  Committee  with  the  understanding  that 
the  only  reason  he  was  getting  the  position  was  his 
agreement  to  oppose  modification  of  the  injunction. 
Hopkins  had  accepted  the  bargain,  but  there  were 
Roosevelt  men  on  the  fifty-two-member  committee,  and 
His  control  was  far  from  absolute. 

The  progressives  under  the  leadership  of  Wade 
Ellis  kept  the  Platform  Committee  locked  in  heated 
debate.  His  job  was  to  see  that  Roosevelt's  and  not 
Cannon's  views  prevailed. 

Cannon  used  every  ploy  he  could  muster  to  see  that 
the  conservative  element  ruled,  including  taking  his 
fight  to  the  people.  One  of  the  few  newspapers  still 
favorable  to  him,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
reported  the  following  statement  from  Cannon: 

"If  the  legislation  he  [Gompers]  demands  were 
enacted,  destruction  of  property  by  irresponsible 
persons  in  such  controversies  would  increase....  if  such 
legislation  was  enacted,  under  its  cover  vicious  and 
irresponsible  people  belonging  to  the  criminal 
classes.... would  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  in 
the  name  of  contesting  labor,  of  destroying  property, 
and  the  owner  thereof  would  be  without  remedy." 

The  reporter  added  his  own  observation: 

"Never  in  the  history  of  a  great  party  gathering  has 
there  been  a  situation  with  relation  to  the  party 
expression  which  begins  to  approach  that  offered 
tonight. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  fight  is  the  fight  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  not  of  Mr.  Taft,  and  that 
simply  the  transferring  to  this  city  of  a  fight  which  has 
been  going  on  at  the  National  Capitol  for  the  past  two 


years." 

Time  was  of  great  importance.  If  Hopkin  s  Platform 
Committee  did  not  present  the  platform  to  the 
Convention  soon,  the  people  might  conclude  the  Part) 
was  hopelessly  divided  and  would  turn  to  t he  more 
unified  Democrats  for  leadership.  This  was  a  great  help 
to  Cannon.  Past  fights  had  shown  Cannon  would  not 
move  from  his  position.  If  someone  had  to  step  aside,  it 
would  not  be  Cannon.  Cannon  the  "Iron  Duke,"' 
Cannon  "the  Czar,"  had  won.  His  injunction  formula 
passed  the  Platform  Committee. 

According  to  Bolles,  one  of  Cannon's  biographers, 
most  planks  bore  Cannon's  unmistakable  influence. 

The  only  place  Cannon  could  not  seem  to  have  his 
influence  felt  was  in  his  presidential  aspirations,  for  on 
the  first  ballot  Taft  was  the  winner  with  seven  hundred 
two  votes.  Cannon's  efforts  culminated  in  fifty-eight 
votes. 

Cannon's  hopes  for  controlling  Taft  even  further 
now  resided  in  giving  him  a  running  mate  he  did  not 
want,  just  as  he  had  given  him  a  platform  that  was  not 
to  his  liking. 

Cannon  had  already  selected  a  vice-presidential 
candidate  that  filled  his  requirements,  James 
Schoolcraft  Sherman.  Sherman  was  ideologically  a 
carbon  copy  of  the  Speaker,  and  was  therefore  not 
acceptable  to  Taft  or  his  supporters. 

Both  Taft's  and  Roosevelt's  choice  was  Senator 
Jonathan  Dolliver  (Rep.  Iowa).  He  declined  as  did 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  of  New  York  and  Charles 
Fairbanks  of  Indiana.  In  desperation  Senator  Chester 
Long  of  Kansas,  who  had  helped  Taft  draft  his  ill-fated 
platform,  was  approached,  and  he  too  declined  the 
"honor." 

Taft's  inability  to  find  a  running  mate  helped 
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Cannon's  efforts  to  secure  the  nomination  for  his  man. 
With  the  help  of  the  Union  Leagne  Club  of  Chicago  and 
his  own  political  pressure,  Cannon  developed  a  rather 
large  following  for  Sherman. 

On  the  day  appointed  to  nominate  the  vice- 
presidential  candidate  the  Cannon-Sherman  "following" 
worked  like  a  finelv  oiled  machine.  Sherman's  name  was 
put  in  nomination  by  Timothy  Woodruff  of  New  York, 


and  a  seconding  speech  by  Cannon  himself  was  all  that 
was  needed.  James  Schoolcraft  Sherman  was  nominated 
on  the  first  ballot. 

Speaker  Cannon  boarded  the  train  to  Danville  with 
a  smile  on  his  whiskered  face.  He  had  done  what  he 
wanted.  As  Blair  Bolles  had  so  aptly  put  it:  "The 
Presidency  was  to  be  Taft's,  bnt  the  Republican  Party 
was  Cannon's."* 


Uncle  Joe  Cannon  and  his  Home,  Danville,  111. 


Postcards  from  Uncle  Joe's  hometown:  Danville,  Illinois. 
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HON.  J.  G.  CANNON. 


